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able according to some, happy and providential
according to others. Overnight 65,000 Canadians,
French in language and Catholic in religion, passed
willy nilly under a domination which, if it was not
hostile to them in principle, was yet foreign in all its
aspects. It was then that for the first time the problem
of national life was posed, the problem of victor and
vanquished, to which, whether they realized it or not,
there was added, for the vanquished, the question of
survival. Almost two centuries of a life in common,
years marked by struggles which were sometimes
bloody, by acrimonious debate, by more or less happy
compromise, have not yet solved that problem. There
are many signs to indicate, as an English-speaking
historian, A. R. M. Lower, has expressed it, that the
Battle of the Plains of Abraham is still being fought.
If the constant threat of this problem has not pre-
vented Canada from extending from ocean to ocean, or
from increasing from decade to decade its economic
and political independance, there yet remains con-
stantly present the possibility of an accident whose
consequences would be disastrous for all of Canada
and, perhaps, most disastrous of all for French-
speaking Canada.

There are many incidents which occur from time to
time to underline the urgency of the problem. One
day it is a gang of young hot-heads in Quebec who
burn a Union Jack, or the good citizens of Toronto who
grow angry at the sight, on their streets or in their
streetcars, of advertisements printed in French. The
next day it is a preacher somewhere in Ontario who
thunders against popery, or the priest from a rural
parish in the Laurentians who warns his flock to flee